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And ye ſhall proclaim liberty throughout all the land, 
unto ALL the inhabitants thereof; it ſhall be a jubilee unto 


you, and ye ſhall return every mun to his poſſeſſion. 
LEV. xxv. 10. 
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PREFACE. 


HOULD any aſk, why I trouble my 
head about politicks, and eſpecially in 
the pulpit, my anſwer would be, becauſe, 

fo is my will, And ſo is my will, becauſe, 
there exiſts no law, human or divine, that 
renders ſuch a line of conduct reprehenſible. 


All nations, and the individuals of all na- 
tions, are concerned in politicks; to preach 
or write, therefore, on political ſubjects, 
is only to meddle with our own concerns, 


But why meddle with the politicks of 
another nation? becauſe bound to do ſo, by 
a law of ſympathy. 2 


God having of one blood made all na- 


tions of men, it becomes us to bewail the 
9 miſeries 
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miſeries and rejoice at the mercies of the 
whole human race. 


To be ſtoical, were to be criminal; but 
to weep with them that weep, and to re- 
joice with them that do rejoice, is chriſ- 
tian and humane. 


To conceive of a country where Go- 
vernment was the ſource of miſery, is 
painful in the reflection; to conceive of 
the ruin of that Government, and of one 
reared on the immutable baſis of natural 
right, muſt inſpire triumph. 


Such was, and. ic, the Government of 
France; and to' congratulate the happy 
change, I preach, and write. 


By way of apology for the Sermon let 
me obſerve, nature has not poſſeſſed me of 
creative powers; it is mine, therefore, to 
compile, rather than compoſe. 


I am 


631 
I am perſuaded, that men of reading, 
when they look over this Sermon, will ſay 
of this idea, and of that, as one of the 
ſons of the Prophets did when he loſt the 
head of his ax, © alas, Maſter! for it was 
* borrowed,” 2 Kings vi. 5. 


This exclamation will be no mortifica- 
tion to me, for, as Mr. Burke obſerves, 
(and he is not always out) © He who calls 
in the aid of an equal underſtanding, 
doubles his own ; and he who profits of a 
ſuperior underſtanding, raiſes his powers to 
a level with the height of the ſuperior un- 
derſtanding he unites with. 


Mr. Mackintoſh compares the volumi- 
nous productions of Philoſophers, &c. to 
the expanſe of a noble lake, or to the 
courſe of a majeſtic river, which impoſes 
on the imagination by every impreſſion of 
dignity and ſublimity ; but, it is the moiſ- 
ture, adds he, that inſenſibly ariſes from 
them, which gradually mingling with the 
ſoil, nouriſhes all the luxuriancy of vege- 

| B 2 tation, 
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tation, fructifies and adorns the face of the 
earth. If by my warmth of zeal in the 
cauſe of liberty, I can exhale a few drops 
of moiſture from theſe lakes and rivers, 
which may fall back on my Fellow Citi- nn 
zens with fructifying influence, I ſhall ſay, N 


tis enough. 


MARK WILKS. 


Norwich, July 1 5. 1791. 
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Ir IT BE or Gop, YE CANNOT OVER=- 
THROW IT. 


ESUS CHRIST was a Revolutioniſt; and 
the Revolution he came to effect was 
foretold in theſe words, „He hath ſent 
me to proclaim liberty to the captives, and 


the opening of the priſon to them that are 
bound. 


When 
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When the Son of God had done all in 
this work that concerned him on earth, he 
commiſſioned certain men to carry it on in 
his abſence: he ſent them to open blind 
eyes, to turn men from darkneſs to light, 
and from the power of Satan to God. 


In this work the Apoſtles were inter- 
rupted by the Ariſtocrates and High 
Churchmen of thoſe days, and for it, were 
called to give an account before a Jewiſh 


Council, 


In this Aſſembly was a very reſpectable 
character, a Doctor of the Law, whoſe 


name was Gamaliel. 


This Gamaliel adviſed his countrymen to 
moderation and forbearance; and he did 
it on this ground, that if the deſign and 
endeavours of theſe Revolutioniſts to rege- 
nerate the world was of man, it would 
come to nought, but if it was of God, it 
was beyond their power to overthrow it. 


It 
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It is not to commemorate this event we 


are now met, but the Revolution in France. 
An event which this moment occupies the 
minds of thouſands and thouſands; and 
about which the minds of men are di- 
vided; fome holding it in execration and 
abhorrence, while others, think, wonder 


and admire, 


Amid this diverſity of opinion, I will 


give it as mine, that the French Revolu- 
tion is of God, and that no power exiſts, 
or can exiſt, by which it can be overthrown. 


When I ſay it is of God, I do not mean 
to inſinuate, that it was effected by ſuper- 
natural or miraculous interpoſitions, or that 
it is ſo, as was the commonwealth of I- 
rael; all I mean is, that the hand of God, 
has very viſibly appeared in it, and that 
this glorious event carries with it the moſt 
indubitable evidence of the Divine appro- 
bation. 


Tan 


1 
I am ſo far from attributing the Revo- 
lution to miracle, that I am perſuaded, 
ſuch were the cauſes leading to it, that 
God, and God only could have prevented it. 


What muſt we think of the diſtreſs of a 
nation, where, notwithſtanding the annual 
revenue was twenty-four millions, the an- 
nual expence exceeded the income one 
hundred and fifteen million livres; near 
five millions of our money Thus we ſee 
the ruin of Government was inevitable, be- 
cauſe the ways and means to ſupport it did 
not exiſt This was the firſt ſtep to the 
Revolution. The ſecond ſtep was the 
noble oppoſition of the Aſſembly of No- 
tables to the meaſures of M. Calonne, who 
was about to raiſe the credit of the nation 
on the nation's ruin, or, to fill the Exche- 
quer with the ſpoils of the people. 


In this wretched ſtate of embarraſsment, 
two edicts for the creation of new impoſts, 
to the amount of five millions a year, 
were preſented to the Pariſian Parliament 


to 
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to enregiſter, and by ** boldly” thrown , 


aſide, with a declaration, that the name 


of taxes ought not to be mentioned, but 
for the purpoſe of reducing them. This 
was the third ſtep. The baniſhment of 


the Parliament for daring to oppoſe the. 


Royal will, was the fourth. The act of 
regiſtering theſe edicts by a Bed of Juſtice, 
againſt the remonſtrances of the Parlia- 
ment was the fifth ſtep. The rigour of 


the Court againſt the Duke of Orleans 


and others who proteſted againſt the above 


meaſure was the ſixth. The attempt to 


eſtabliſh a new Court, nominated by the 
King, and poſſeſſed with ſufficient power 
to ſtrengthen the hands of deſpotiſm, cal- 
led the cour pleniere, or full court, was 
the ſeventh ſtep. And the general oppo- 
ſition to that meaſure, together with the 
the violent ſeizure of its Members; crown- 
ed all. 
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1 we en line $nancial diſtreſs led 


the Court to the moſt atrocious acts of ar- 
C bitrary 
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bitrary madneſs. | The ' Notables and the 


Parliament oppoſed the Court with vigo- 
rous reſolves, a ſpirit of noble reſiſtance 


b. oke forth among the people in all the 
provinces, the convocation of the States 
General was the univerſal cry, and the 
meeting of the ſtates was we alration of 


che nation. 
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Vet, though theſe wete the engl 
cauſes leading to this great event, God, the 
great firſt cauſe of all things, appears to me 
to have had a very viſible hand in it, and to 
have honoured it with indubitable akt 
of his divine approbation. 35 coat tas 

In "juſtification of this ypotſs, 1 
would take a threefold view. 2 


Y 


* 


| Firſt—A view of the character of the 
National Afembly. 


Secondly—Of the Revolution itſelf. 


And, 


6 
And Thirdly—Of the interpoſition of 
Divine Providence, i in rendering the efforts 
of the nation ſucceſsful. wt” 


'CHARACTER-OF THE NATIONAL 
"ASSEMBLY: + 


F irſt—With regard to the National A- 
 foubly, let me obſerve, that the account 
Mr. Burke gives of it, as compoſed of 
Lawyers, Phyſicians, Merchants, and Far- 
mers, is filly ; and appears ſomething. "like 
the rant of his fraternity, that the Non- 
con. Clergy are compoſed of journeymen 
taylors and ſhoemakers; as though the cal- 
lings of men could leſſen their mental 
powers, and annihilate the exiſtence of 
moral virtue, As this account is ; ſoolk fb, ſo 
his declamatory account of its being com- 
poſed of men authorizing treaſons, robbe- 
ries, rapes, aſſaſſinations, flaugbters, and 
burnings. through all their harral d land, 
is malicious and wicked ; and I think I ſhould 
be juſtified in applying to bim the cha- 
racter of his old friend, The accufe r of 
Cc 2 the 
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the brethren.” 523 this delineator of cha- 


4 


kracters done juſtice to the Aſſembly, he 


would have deſcribed it as one, where mercy 
and truth meet together, where righteouſ- 


neſs and peace embrace each other. In 


my opinion, that wiſdom, mercy, fidelity, 
and diſintereſted virtue, which have appear- 
ed on the very face of all the actions of the 
National Aſſembly, cannot fail to endear 
them to the unbiaſled, and to render thoſe 
great men objects of 7 admiration and 
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mh he how cunning of Stateſmen appears to 
here no Exiſtence among French reformers ; 


but that wiſdom which dictates the - beſt 
_ Jawful means of obtaining an end, they 
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appear to poſſeſs in in a very ſachs degree. 25 


* 
220 1 


The falvation of their country was the 


object of their purſuit. Means were to 


be uſed to obtain this object, it was Wil- 
dom s province to dictate thoſe means, they 


have obeyed her dictates, and 4 cguh- 
try i is ſaved. 


If 


— 
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„ 
If oratorial eloquence is to paſs for wiſ- 
dom, our Engliſh Cicero may paſs W 


Solomon; but if actions are oppoſed to 


words, the National Aſſembly muſt riſe 
beyond the reach of © impeachment, and 


our Cicero fink below the regions of « con- 
tempt. by *. 
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The King of Prance, in his letter for 


the convocation of the States General, com- 


mands the electors, to ele, chooſe, and 


name ſuch perſonages, who for their i integri- 
ty and ſound underſtanding, ſhould be wor- 


thy of that great mark of confidence. This 


order ſeems to have been literally obeyed; 
and conſequently, the aſſembly 1s com- 


poſed of men of the huνĩu judgment, and 


of the moſt extenlive Fo Ta capacity. 


Let me again remark, that inſtead of 


ſeeing any thing in the National Aſſembly 


ſavage and ferocious, that godlilze virtue, 


MERCY, appears to habe been a conſtant 
reſident ; dictating ſympathy, compaſſion, 
and commiſeration. 

| Firſt 


„ 

Firſt What could have induced theſe 
good men, to have done every thing within 
the power of argument and example, to 
prevent anarchy and confuſion in theit agi- 
tated land? MERC. 


Secondly—What could have induced 
them, to uſe all poſſible means to convince 
the . populace, that their intereſt conſiſted 
in their virtue and not in revenge? Mercy. 


Thirdly— What could have taught them, 
in the deſtruction of their old government, 
to wreak all their rage againſt principles, 
and not perſons; againſt tyranny, and not 
tyrants ; againſt deſpotiſm, while deſpots 
are ſpared? Mercy. 


Fourthly—What could induce them to 
take the power of war into their own 
hands, and to determine never to draw the 
devouring ſword, but in defence of their 


Juſt rights? Mkcx. 


Fifthly 


* 
Fifthly— What has taught them to de- 
ſtroy a code of penal ſtatutes, unjuſt in 
their nature, and in their operation, beyond 
all expreſſion, deviliſh and cruel? Mer. 


And what, are theſe the ferocious ſava- 
ges? Men, who have made it their chief 
care to ** looſe the bands of wickedneſs, 
to undo the heavy burdens, and to let the 
oppreſſed go free. Men, whoſe' govern- 
ment has never been ſtained with ane drop 
of human blood; whoſe hearts have never 
been known to beat revenge! and whoſe 
compaſſion has very, very often ſtopped 
the hand of juſtice, with a ha * 
BEAR! 8 

As the tongue of ſlander know&..no 
bounds, it is no wonder we hear the Al- 
ſembly charged with the moſt atrocious 
perfidy, and breach of faith, in confiſcating 
the poſſeſſions of the Church, 


| O dreadful wretches ! 3 2 who 
have opened the mouths of the enemies to 
blaſpheme. 
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blaſpheme. Who have inſpired Athey#;, 
Deiſis, and | Preſoyterians. with unhallowed 


mirth!  -... | * i bang ien n 
\ at el: * Ahh notion, 1: 
Had it not been for this atrocious per- 
fidy, in confiſcating the poſſeffions of the 
Church, the following | ſhocking, lines had 


never exiſted, to excite ſport and laughter 


in the debauched, and, carouſing Aſſem- 


blies of eee e, 


The F Au * 1 — had a BE” 
Which coſt five millions. in a year; 


They leſt the Clergy i in the lurch, | 
, nd took the tythes their Gone to clear. 


This charge of en reminds me of 
an epitaph beſtowed by a Monk on John 
Wickliffe, Who calls him, the devil's in- 
ſtrument, church s enemy, peoples” con- 
fuſion, hereticks' idol, hypocrites' mirror, 
ſchiſms' broacher, hatred's ſower, lyes for- 
ger, flattery's fink ;” who at his death de- 
ſpaired, like Cain, and ſtricken by the hor- 
rible judgment of God, breathed forth his 

wicked 


(a7) 
wicked ſoul to the dark manſions of the 
black devil |— 


The Monk, no doubt, had an end to an- 
ſwer in this, which was to inſpire prejudice 
againſt the works of Wickliffe; ſo, to 
bring the Revolution into contempt, the 
chief inſtruments in effecting it, are painted 
as black as devils—But to this charge of 
perfidy, the National Aſſembly has oppoſed, 
that integrity, honour, honeſty and fidelity, 
that cannot fail, according to Pope, to 
characteriſe them the nobleſt work of God. 


Fidelity, is the direct oppoſite to perfidy, 
and is that virtue which dictates the pro- 
priety of ſteady perſeverance in the path of 
duty, without any regard to dangers and 
difficulties which may oppoſe our progreſs. 


Great was the truſt repoſed in the repre- 
ſentatives of the French nation, great have 
been their difficulties and danger, and their 

fidelity has been as great. 
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Where was ever inflexibility like theirs, 
in their adherence to their firſt principle of 
incorporating the three orders into one Na- 
tional Aﬀembly? a reſolution of the firſt 
confequence, and one beyond the power ei- 
ther of frowns or ſmiles to ſhake. 


N .o ſooner had the Commons began to 
act, no ſooner had they ſummoned the No- 


bility and Clergy to appear at the hall of 


the States General, but the Princes of the 
blood publiſhed their manifeſtoes againſt 


them, their impeachment for high treaſon 


was the wiſh of Ariſtocrats; a vaſt mi- : 
litary force, with tremendous artillery, 


was collected about Verſailles and Paris, 


the meeting of the States was prohibited 
by the King, and on the Commons repairing 
to their hall, they found it infeſted with 
ſoldiers, and themſelves excluded with the 
point of the bayonet. 


And what do they now do? Flee? Do 
threats of impeachment and diſſolution, the 
appearance of armies and artillery, the or- 

ders 
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ders of the King, and the blockade of their 
Houſe, inſpire pufillanimity ? Do theſe per- 
fidious miſcreants fly from the cauſe of li- 
berty and the rights of men, to avoid the 
frowns and vengeance of tyranny? O, no! 
to their eternal honour be it recorded, and 
that in capitals of gold, they coolly repair 
to a neighbouring tennis court, and there 
ſwear, in the preſence of God, never to 
ſeparate, till they had atchieved the regene- 
ration of France—In theſe circumſtances 
when | 


The King was counſell'd to ſurround, 
The Aſſembly with his body guard, 

They ſcorn'd/to approach the Royal pound, 
And marſhall'd in a tennis yard. 

There in the face of Heaven and God, 
They ſwore in danger and in death, 

To freedom and the people's cauſe, 
To conſecrate their lateſt breath. 


The inflexibility of the Commons, and 
their faithful adherence to the peoples' 
cauſe, ſoon bring them from the tennis 
court, to aſſemble in the uſual place. The 

D 2 King 
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18 
King thinks proper to appear at the open- 
ing of the States, but comes, alas, with 
the ſpirit of a Sultan, and with language 
only fit to inſult the ears of Sovereign le- 
giſlature. | 


He proſcribes their deliberations, repre- 
ſents His will as the rule of their conduct, 
conſiders the diſtinction of orders as eſſen- 
tial to the conſtitution of the kingdom, 
and commands them immediately to ſepa- 
rate, and to meet the next day in the halls 
of their reſpective orders. — With a wiſe 
and maſterly inattention, they receive theſe 
inſults from the throne, and while the No- 
bles and Clergy repair to their ſeparate 
chambers, in obedience to the roya/ will, 
they keep their ſeats, and proceed to the 
buſineſs of the nation; and being reminded 


by the Maſter of the Ceremonies of the 


King's orders, one anſwers, in the name 
of all the reſt, the nation afſembled has na 
orders tg receive! 


* 0 
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If ever men, by being faithful unto death, 
rendered themſelves worthy of a crown of 
life, theſe are the men! For they have 
been, as one ſays, ** In deaths oft.“ 


To theſe virtues, the Aſſembly has at- 
tached another, the poſſeſſion of which is 
of the utmoſt importance and conſequence 
to men in power and authority: I mean 
that of a moſt generous diſintereſted heart; 
by which they are taught in all things to 
prefer the general good to their on per- 
ſonal and private advantage. 


In this Aſſembly, there can be no majo- 
rity formed by royal influence, no Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer there, ſurrounded 
by a pack of hungry hounds, waiting for. 
the crumbs that fall from their maſter's 
table; and eager expectants of golden days, 
fruitful of golden deeds! when they ſhall 
«« ſatiate their ſouls with goodneſs No 
ride and tie in France; even the King muſt- 
be diſmounted if he knows not how to 

manage 
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manage the | reins. It is dangerous in 
France to ſet beggers on horſeback —G1L - 
PIN- will be mon. 4 if he rides over 


the people. 


The National Aſſembly of France, is 
neither corrupted nor diſgraced with pen- 
ſioners nor placemen, whole circumſtances 
often tempt them to loſe ſight of their duty, 
and 33 to act according to that' max- 

Charity begins at home.” | 


' Self-denial is the brighteſt of all virtues ; 
a virtue, which adorns and aggrandizes the 
character of the National Aſſembly. 


See the Deputies of the provinces of 
Dauphine, Britanny, Burgundy, Provence, 
Bourbonnois, Languedoc, Artois, the city 
of Bourdeaux, and a multitude of other 
cities, poſſeſſing excluſive privileges, which 
reſpected both their internal adminiſtration 
of juſtice, and their contribution of taxes, 
coming forward on the glorious 4th of 
Auguſt, 
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ati and propoſing: the abolition of all 
_ excluſive privileges of their particular pro- 
vinces, and their entire ſubmiſſion to the 
laws and impoſitions decreed by the ge- 
neral will of the repreſentatives of the na- 
tion—See them come forward to circum- 
| ſcribe their own power, and limit their 
own political exiſtetice, ſacrificing, what 
ſome would call their dear intereſts, on the 
altar of liberty—It is no uncommon thing 
to hear of Parliaments murdered by the 
Monarch, for attempting to do right ; but 
here are men cutting their own throats, to 
prevent their doing wrong. 


Political ſuicide, is a French virtue, that 
muſt reflect diſhonour on a Britiſh Parlia- 
ment, and raiſe the reputation of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly beyond the reach of praiſe. 


By the injuſtice, pride, and avarice of 
ſome Governments, a part of the commu- 
nity is not only excluded from office, but 
rendered incapable of public truſt ; but here 


are 
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are men excluding, and for a time incapa- 
- Citating theinſelves. | 


Men, not fo vain as to think they. are the 
men, and that wiſdom will die with 
them; nor ſo very ſuſpicious as to ſuppoſe 
their countrymen unworthy. public . confi- 
. dence—Through this diſintereſted meaſure, 
France will produce, in a few years, a 
nation of Senators, able to form new con- 
ſtitutions for the whole world. 
| Thus with brevity, J have given you a 
ſhort ſketch of the character of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly ; but to do them juſtice, I 
muſt adopt the words of the Queen of 
. Sheba, and fay, ** The half has not been 
. told you.” 
As it was my intention, that this ſketch 
ſhould ſerve to eſtabliſh the doctrine of 
the text, that the Revolution is of God, 
let me make this remark, that notwith- 
ſtanding hiſtorians ſeparate characters from 
events 


A 
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events, yet events often receive the tinge 
which determines their moral colour from 
the character of thoſe, who have been 
moſt conſpicuous in conducting them. 


If the conductors of French affairs were 
thoſe plunderers, murderers, traitors and 
aſſaſſins repreſented by Mr. Burke, from 
their character, the Revolution muſt have 
received an immortal tinge, | ſufficient to 
preclude this attempt to prove it to be of 
| God; but if, on the contrary, it appears, 
that every virtue has been diſplayed in the 
conduct of the Aſſembly, and that the Re- 
volution has been effected by no means 
but thoſe dictated by virtue, that great and 
glorious event, muſt, from this circum- 
Rance have received a tinge which detet- 
mines its morality, and juſtifies the hypo- 
theſis, that it is of God. 


In defence of the Chriſtian ſyſtem, we 
often hold up the character of thoſe, who 
were the firſt and chief inſtruments in eſta- 


* bliſhing 
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1 bliſhing the religion of Jeſus — We ſay, that 
1 the good works of the Apoſtles and Pri- 
if; mitive Chriſtians, were unanſwerable ſyl- 
| logiſms, and invincible demonſtrations, 
9 ſufficient to confute and convert Pagans to 
4 the Chriſtian name. | | Ry: 
I . 
1 By the ſame way of reaſoning we may 
| 4 conclude, that the French Revolution muſt 
; 1 feceive great credit, from the virtue of the 
7 Revolutioniſts; who ſeem to make it their 
1 grand ſtudy, "by their good Works, to put 
e to ſilence the ignorance” of fooliſh men. 
11 5 rr F: 
It #1 REVOLUTION. 
ö | "The next. ground I — in favour of 
1 the Reyolution is the Revolution itſelf; 
| an event. unparalleled in hiſtory, and which 
1 cannot fail to raiſe wonder and admiration 
i! even to enthuſiaſm. 3 
$1 „3 = 5 
| bi | I the Revolution was, as has "2 aſ- 
[ hs ſerted i in a Britiſh Houſe of Commons, the 
1 pulling down to the ground the law, 
i ; the revenue, the army, the navy, the com- 
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merce, the arts, and the manufactùtes of 
France: If it was the French nation in 
convulſions, beating out her brains againſt 
the pavement; if it was the eſtabliſhment 
of a bad conſtitution, when the French 
were in poſſeſſion of a good one; if it was 
their doing their buſineſs for us as rivals, 
ina way in which twenty Ramilies or Blen- 
heims could never have done it; if this was 
the caſe, my reflections, on that event, 
ſhould be attended with floods of tears, 
and, how are the mighty fallen! ſhould be 
the lamentation of my liſe. 


I am not one of thoſe people in England 
of whom Mr. Burke ſo much complains, 
as glorying in Revolutions, as though a// 
Revolutions were in themſelves good With 
him I think they are not; and I could 
tell him of Revolutions, of which to glory 
would be to glory in our ſhame. He 
is concern'd that a compariſon ſhould be 
made between the Revolution in 1688, 
and that ſtrange thing called the Revolu- 


tion in France, and ſo am I; but, I feel 
E 2 myſelf 
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myſelf particularly hurt to hear an Eng- 
kſhman, in this enlightened age, boaſt of 
the ranks, the orders, the privileges, the 
franchiſes, the ſubordination, the Jaw, 
the revenue, the commons, the corpora- 
tions, the electors, and the Church of 


. 
N 


England. 


And as it reſpects the Church, to hear 
him boaſt of her eſtates, her majeſty, her 
ſplendour, her orders, her gradations and 
her full efficiency, is enough to drive a 
wiſe man mad! 


To hear him talk of the balances and 
counterpoiſes that fix the ſtate, which 
furniſh ſure correctives to any violent ſpi- 
rit which may prevail in any of the orders, 
is to hear him talk at a rate of unpardon- 
able rant. 


- What a Government is in theory, and 
what it is in practice, is not every where 
the ſame; and, I fincerely wiſh, the 
Government of England was in practice 
what 


( 29) 
what it is in theory, there would then be 
little need either of Revolution or reform. 
Hut to return, does it follow, that be- 
cauſe all Revolutions are not in themſelves 


good, that none are? By no means. And 


if there may be ſuch a thing as a Revolu- 
tion, god in utfelf, why not that in France? 
I have read much on the ſubject, I have 
maturely weighed what has been ſaid on 
both ſides of the queſtion : and I conclade 
as the great God did, when he ſurveyed his 
own works, behold, it was very good | 


The Revolution, ſo much complained of 
as the deſtruction of a good Government, 
and the eſtabliſhing of a bad one, ſtrikes 
me as an event that beggars praiſe. 


What is it ? 


It is the downfall of tyranny, deſpotiſm, 
and oppreſſion. Of deſpotiſm, which 
had erected its ſtandard every where, and 
which had ſpread itſelf through the Court, 


the 


x 
: 
| » 
- 
1 
1 
[ 
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the Church, the Parliament, and every of- 
fice and department of the ſtate. For, as 
Mr. Paine juſtly obſerves, ** the original 
and hereditary deſpotiſm reſident in the 
perſon of the King, had divided and. ſub- 
divided itfelf into a thouſand ſhapes and 


forms, till at laſt, the whole of it was 


acted by deputation. 


It is the removal of every evil within 
the reach of an enlightened and heroic 
people; and the aſſertion of thoſe rights 
which come within the juſt claims of mil- 
lions of men. 


It is, as Mr. Mackintoſh remarks, ©* the 
improvement of the ſocial order, and the 
elevation of the miſeries of the civil con- 


ditions of men.“ 


It is giving to France a Government 
more perfect than accident has formed in 
any other part of the world. 


6 
It is the introduction of a Government, 


of which reaſon is the author, and utility 
the /ject. 


It is the formation of a Government, 
which is the work of art, and legiſlative 
intellect, reared on the immutable baſis 
of natural right and general happineſs, 
which combines all the excellencies and ex- 
cludes the defes of all the various conſti- 
tutions which chance has ſcattered over the 
face of the earth. | 


It is the reſtoration of millions of our 
fellow creatures to their natural, ſacred, 
and inviolable rights, who have hitherto 
lived on the ſmiles of a tyrant, or periſhed 
at his frowns. 2 6 


It is, in the language of the French 
King to the Prince de Conde,“ Nothing 
elſe than the annihilation of a crowd of 
abuſes, which have been increaſing for 
ages, through the ignorance of the people, 
the power of the Clergy, the deſpotiſm of 

| Miniſters, 
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Miniſters, and finally, through the error 
of all. —Now every thing is changed, 
theſe abuſes exiſt no longer, and: on their 
tuin is raiſed a conſtitution, which has li- 
berty and equality for its bafis, and which 
dignerates at the ſame time the nation 
and the monarchy. 


The nation having recovered 77s fove- 
reignty, contains no Citizens but what are 
equal in their rights, knows no deſpot but 
the law ; no organs of that law, but the 
public functionaries; and I, adds the King, 
am the firſt of thoſe functionaries. 


Thus have I given you a very ſhort view 
of the Revolution itſelf, which, even the 
King conſiders as the removal of abuſe, and 
the diſtribution of right ; which fully autho- 
riſes the hypotheſis I have advanced, that 
it is of God. 


All muſt allow, that nothing can be 


more repugnant to the Divine Being, than 
. oppreſſion and tyranny ; he felt the miſeries 


of 


Tim 1 


of Iſrael under the Egyptian yoke, and 
came down to deliver him,—Why then 
may we not attribute to him, the deſtrue- 
tion of a Government the moſt viciqus 
and oppreſſive, and the formation of one 
deſigned and calculated to alleviate the mi- 
ſeries, and protect the rights of millions 
of his offspring ?—Why not confider the 
Revolution as the fulfilment of this ſcrip- 
ture, For the oppreſſion of the poor, 
and for the ſighing of the needy, now will 
I ariſe, faith the Lord; I will ſet him at 
ſafety from him that would enſnare him.” 
, 0 N 
If it be true, that whatever hand eſta- 
bliſhes freedom, diſpenſes the git of Gad, 
the Revolution is beyond all doubt that 
gift; and gratitude muſt for ever bind that 
favoured nation, to exclaim, in the lan- 
guage of inſpiration, ** Thanks be to God 
for Hs UNSPEAKABLE GIFT!” 


© 


IT the National Aſſembly, ſeizing its Mem- 
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' PROVIDENCE. 


The next ground I take in fayour of the 
Revolution, is the interpoſition of Divine 
Providence ; by which all the ſchemes of 
Anti-revolutioniſts have been fruſtrated, 
and the attempts of the nation rendered 
ſucceſsful. - 


He muſt be ignorant of the affairs of 
F rance, who knows not, that prior to the 
deſtruction of the Baſtile, a ſcheme was 
cohcerted for the ruin of the National Aſ- 
ſcmbly, the deſtruction of liberty, and for 
the permanent eſtabliſhment of deſpotiſm 
and avery.— Mr. Paine ſays, the National 
Aſſembly, at, and before the taking of the 
Baſtile, were ſitting at Verſailles, about 
twelve miles diſtant from Paris. About a 
week before the riſing of the Pariſians, it 
was diſcovered, that a plot was forming, at 
the head of which was the Count de Ar- 
tois, the King's Brother, for demoliſhing 


bers, 


( 


bers, and ſo of cruſhing all hopes of ſor m- 
ing a free Government. 


In concerting this ſcheme, we ſee the 
wiſdory of the ſerpent, perfectly diſnadt 
from the innocence of the dove. 


The wiſdom of the Count de Artois, 
and his colleagues, who contrived this 
plot, could not be from above, for it was 
neither pure, peaceable, not gentle; nor 
was it full of merey, or good fruits; with- 
out partiality, and without hypocriſy, 


To carry this devil:h ſcheme into exe- 
cution, the Court had taken theſe ſteps: 


Firſt- The Miniſtry was changed. 
The Members who were friends to the 
Revolution, were diſmiſſed, and a Miniſtry 
formed of thoſe . who had concerted * 


nation s ruin. 


Secondly -A large body of military force 
Was collected round Paris, in order to cut 
F 2 off 


| 
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of all communication between that city 
and Verſailles, 


Thirdly— The command of the army 
was given to Broglio, one of the new Mi- 
niſtry, who, from his abilities, and high 
Ariſtocratic principles, was thought com- 
petent to perform the moſt- wicked enter- 


prize, 


At the very moment this horrid ſcheme 
was ripe for execution, a mere accident, in 
appearance, confounded the treachery of 
theſe wretches, and ſaved the Aſſembly and 


nation, 


The Prince de Lambeſc, who com- 
manded a body of German cavalry, ſup- 
poſing himſelf offended, ſtruck a French- 
man with his ſword ; which ſo irritated the 


French, that a cry to arms immediately 


followed. 


The Parifians come forth with all forts 


of weapons, attack the German ſoldiers, 


hired 
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hired to eut their throats ; the city guards 
hearing the fire, fly to arms, join their fel+ 
low citizens, and Lambelc is defeated, 


This was on the twelfth. of July, 17893 
on the fourteenth the Parihans were bold 
enough to attack hell itſelf, _ 


They went in a large body and deſtroyed 
the jnfernal regions, called the Baſtile, 
The new Miniſtry fled with loads of guilt 
from the face of vengeance, and the fo- 
reign ſoldiers were diſperſed. 


: 


Thus was the nation ſaved from ruin, 
and the dark and dreadful cloud, which ſo 
lately hung over the people, replete with 
vengeance, burſt with bleſſings on their 
heads. | 


Let me now aſk, if the powder plot, in 
in the reign of James, was prevented by Di- 
vine Providence, why not this? If it be 
right to perpetuate the memory of that 
deliverance, by an annual thankſgiving, 

why 
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why not ſo as it reſpects this? am per- 
faaded, the National Aſſembly of France, 
and the friends of freedom in that country, 
are as much bound every 14th of July, as 
the Three eſtates of this kingdom on every 
th of November, to adopt the language of 
David and fay; If it had not been the 
Lord who was on our ſide, when men roſe 
up againſt us; then they had ſwallowed us 
up quick, when their wrath was "nay 
* us. | | 


wv 


23 Bleſſed by the Lord who hes not given 
us as a prey to their teeth. The ſnare is 
broken, and we are delivered,” 


Indeed, the fituation of the National 
Aſſembly, ſtrikes me, as more awfal, than 
that of the Lords and Commons of this 
realm; for when the Engliſh knew their 
danger, it was over; but the Aſſembly 
knew it without poſſeſſing means of pre- 
vonting it. But that God, who knows 
how to deliver, made their extremity bis 
opportunity; and this riſing of the Parifi- 


ans 
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ans and ſoldiers, Mr. Burke may call it, if 
he pleaſe, this riſing of ſoldiers againft 
their officers, of ſervants againſt their maſ- 
ters, of tradeſmen againſt their cuſtomers, 
of artificers againſt their employers, of te- 
nants againſt their landlords, of children 
againſt their parents, and what is worſe 
than all, of CuzaTes againſt their Brews | 
oPs! This rifing, under God, was the ſal - 
| vation of the country. 


But this is not the only inſtance in which 
God has appeared in favour of the Revo- 
lution ; it is to his good, and ſuperintend- 
ant providence; the French muſt attribute 
the preſervation of their country from being 
deluged in human blood, and from all the 
dreadful horrors of a civil war! What, but 
an intention to divide the nation into parties, 
and to bring thoſe parties to try their 
ſtrength at the point of the ſword, could 
induce the Garde de Corps, at Verſailles, 
to declare their hoſtile intentions, and (et 
the nation at defiance, by tearing from 
their hats the national cockade, and tramp- 

ling 
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ling it under their feet ?—This was an ofs 
fence that no ſacrifice could have expiated, 
but the blood of the offenders, had not 
Fayette, with that wiſdom that cometh 
down from above, which is pure, peaceable, 
gentle, full of mercy and good fruits, ap- 
peaſed his incenſed countrymen.—But 
though De La Fayette was the inſtrument 
in preventing this ſavage enterprize, we 
ought to conſider him as God's hand. 


Add to this affair, the eſcape of the 
King. 


Who that knows any thing of the hiſ- 
tory of this country, could avoid taking a 
retroſpect of the abdication of James, when 
he heard this news? And where could 
there be found a mind ſo barren, as not to 
conceive of the royal ſtandard on the bor- 
ders of the nation; of the King's mani- 
feſto, replete with hypocriſy and fal ſehood, 
flying upon the wings of the wind, through 
France and Europe; of thouſands intereſted 
in the miſery of millions crowding to the 


bloody 
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bloody banner; of foreign armies, ſold by 
their proprietors, to work iniquity, march 
ing to the aid of tyranny; of a King, 
dreadful creature] facrificing thouſands and 
thouſands of his own ſubjects to his kingly 
pride and beggarly importance? It breaks 
the very heart of M. de Foucauld and his 
289 proteſting brethren, to behold the af- 
fecting ſpectacle, of a King, dragged as a 
criminal into his own capital ! of a Mo- 
narch guarded in his own palace, by ſol- 
diers, not under his command! and 
of the ſuſpenſion of his executive power 
by, a decree of the Aſſembly! ah, dreadful 
and ſoul-rending ſpeRacle ! to fee a rebel 
| againſt the nation, ſecured to prevent its 
ruin! I fear, from my heart, it would have 
inſpired no unpleaſant feelings in the minds 
of Ariſtocrats, to have ſeen the King's ꝓa- 
lace thatched, as in the kingdom of Dabo- 
mey, with the heads of Revolutioniſts; gr 
to have ſeen them piled by thouſands at the 
Palace gates, like ſhot in an arſenal. 
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In the ruin of the plot againſt the Af 
ſembly ; in the deſtruction of the Baſtile, 
the very grave of liberty; in the defeat of 
the officers and ſoldiers at Verſailles; in 
the capture of the King and his fugitive 
family, the friends of freedom are bound 
to exclaim with the warmeſt gratitude 
divine goodneſs can produce, What hath 
God wrought!” | 


Thus have I endeavoured to juſtify the 
hypotheſis firſt advanced, that the Revolu- 
tion in France is of God. 


Firſt—Thoſe bright virtues, of which 
he is the origin and ſource, have been ex- 
erciſed in eſtabliſhing it. | 


Second The removal of evils, the ab- 
horrence of his juſtice; the aſſertion of 
rights, by him equally diſtributed to man, is 
the Revolution itſelf. | 


Thirdly— His providence has borne down 
all the meaſures of oppoſition to this great 


change; 
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change; and his bleſſing has ſucceeded 
every effort to effect it. Theſe views have 
riveted me to the Revolution, and the 
French; and, till pens more candid and 
impartial than Burke's, &c. ſhall reveal 
my error, I ſhall keep my ground, | 


G2 THE 


THE 


— 


PERMANENCE & STABILITY 


OF THE 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


it le of God 


YE CANNOT OVER THROW IT. 


OS 


F the Revolution in France, the boaſt 

of freemen, and the glory of all true 
philanthropiſts, could be overthrown, the 
joy inſpired by that great event would be 
rather premature, 


It is true, liberty is worth ſtriving for, 
| whether we do, or do not, ſucceed in our 
| efforts to poſſeſs it It is our right, our na- 
tural, inviolable right, for which no enjoy- 
| | ment 
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ment whatever can compenfate—But, as it 
is PERMANENCE that adds worth to en- 
joyment, if France could again degenerate 
into her former ſtate of darkneſs and flavery, 

the precious blood, fpilt by Parifian heroes, 
were a price too great for the purchaſed 
bleffing. | 


The idea of ETERNITY adds weight to 
the joys of heaven; and the term, perma- 
nent, conjoined with revolution, affords ten 


thouſand anticipated pleaſures, beyond = 


beſtowment of mere preſent good. 


That the French Revolution will find 
many enemies, both foreign and domeſtic, 
there can be no doubt. 


Many, in this nation, who dread reform, 
| becauſe intereſted in the perpetuity of abuſe, 
are already alarmed, and the National Aſ- 
ſembly has been attacked by the moſt ſcan- 
dalous libels that ever diſhonoured an Eng- 
liſh preſs The French Revolution is con- 
fidered as a dangerous example, and eſpe- 

cially 


| 
| 
| 
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cially to this nation, owing to the vicinity 
of the two countries. 


Thoſe who glory in our civil govern- 
ment, and boaſt of the perfection of its 
ranks, orders, privileges, franchiſes, ſubor- 
dination, law, revenue, lords, commons, 
corporations, and electors; tremble for the 
government of this country, from the 
danger the Engliſh are in, of being led, 
by the example of an irrational, unprinci- 
pled, proferiving, confiscating, plundering, 
ferocious, bloody, and tyrannical democracy, 
to an imitation of like exceſs — The p2zus 
conſcientious chriſtian, who glories in the 
poſſeſſion of an wnimpaired church, and 
boaſts of her eſtates, her majeſty, her ſplen- 
dour, her orders and gradations, tremble for 
religion from the example of Atheiſin; a foul 
unnatural vice, foe to all the dignity and 
conſolation of mankind, which ſeems in 
France, for a long time, to have been em- 
bodied into a faction, accredited and almoſt 


avowed, 


And 
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And are theſe things ſo? Is it a fa#, 

that real patriotiſm, and genuine chriſtianity 
inſpire theſe fears ? 


Ah, tear away the maſk that veils this, 
curſed hypocriſy, and you immediately 
ſee, who in England lament the Revolu- 
tion in France. 


Tis the proud Peer, to whom 4 remote 
anceſtor has transferred, through the cor- 
rupted blood of a degenerate poſterity, a 
name, which he ought to feel as a reproach 
rather than an honour; this is the man, 
who may dread the influence of French 
example, and expect bat day, when the 
Britiſh Commons ſhall decree, that here- 
ditary nobility be for ever aboliſhed ; that 
the titles of Prince, Duke, Count, Mar- 
quis, Viſcount, Baron, Eſquire, &c. ſhall 
neither be aſſumed by, or given to any 
perſon whatever; theſe mult look forward 
with diſguſt to the approach of that period 
when we ſhall fay, 


Adieu 
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Adieu ſtars, ſcutcheons, titles, garters, 
That veil the idle from diſgrace ! 


When we ſhall hear no more of his Ex- 
cellency, Highnss, Eminence, and Greatneſs ; 
when perſonal merit ſhall be thought the 
nobleſt title to honour. 


The dignified pluraliſt, who enjoys the 
revenues of churches he has never ſeen, 
cannot look at the example of France, 
without fearing, leſt ſome unhallowed 
hands, ſome confiſcators of ſacred property, 
ſhould interfere with the poſſeſſions of the 
church, and by a more equal diſtribution 
of them, ſave from miſery and beggary, 
the half-famiſhed Clergy of his dioceſe 
This is the man who may juſtly dread the 
example .of France, and tremble at the 
proſpect of that period, when the people 
of England will no longer bear to ſee a 
Biſhop of Durham, or Wincheſter, in 
the poſſeſſion of ten thouſand pounds a 
year, for doing nothing, while the poor la- 

borious 


r 
borious Curate has to ſerve three churches 
for thirty or forty pounds per annum. 


A government of favoritiſm will always 
find thoſe that will tremble for its ſafety. 
Let us but juſt caſt an eye over the royal 
regiſter, or court calendar, and we ſhall 
ſee a croud of Burkeites dreading the pro- 
bable influence of the French Revolution 
on this nation. 


That there ſhould be legions of Anti- 
revolutioniſts in France can be no wonder, 
and that theſe ſhould labour to reſtore the 
old government is not ſtrange. 


| # | 
To triumph oyer fixed habits of the 


mind, over opinions inculcated in infancy, 
and cheriſhed by-all the exterior forms of 
ſociety ; over habits which flatter perſonal 
intereſt in a thouſand different ways, muſt 
be a work of time To expect to fee 
men, ſo deeply intereſted in the abuſe of 
power, ſuffer the loſs of all things with- 
out. regret, without efforts to regain 


H what 
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what the hand of juſtice has deprived * 
of, is to expect too much from depraved 
humanity. 


M. de Noailles i is a rare character - 
like him, in the poſſeſſion of excluſive pri- 
vileges, will come forward with the zeal 
of patriotic enthuſiaſm, to make perſonal 
ſacrifices for the public good—Such is the 
avarice of ſome poor wretches, that rather 
than reſign privileges legally poſſeſſed, they 
will acquire by fraud, and hold by violence, 
what juſtice and humanity command them 
to reſtore—Man muſt be leſs depraved than 
at preſent, before we can expect to ſee thoſe 
deſpots, who have filled all the offices and 
departments of France, teſign all the fihiles 
and favours of a coutt, without reluctance 
and reſiſtance. But hail thou goddefs Free- 
dom ! Deſpotiſm, that unweilly monſter, 
whoſe limbs have been extended through 
the French empire, who has ruled in every 
province with a rod of iron, and dafhed 
them in pieces like a potter's veſſel, from 
thy hand, fair ae this monſter has re- 
ceived 
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ceived a fatal blow. Struggle he will in 
dying agonies, reluctant to expire; but 
don, in dread convulſions, which may 
inſure ſome, and alarm more, he ſhall eter- 
reſign his breath ! 


ugh I am no Gerard-ſtreet conjurer, 

nor a Beaconsfield prophet, I will venture 
| to foretell, that though thouſands may 
fight againſt the liberties of France, they 
ſhall not prevail, and that no weapon 


formed againft that nation ſhall proſper. 

A government founded in uſtzce, has the 
be ng approbation of heaven, and by heaven ap- 
proved, Omnipotence ſhall be its defence ! 


J would now ſeriouſly enquire, if a 
Counter-revolution is expected, on what 
do Anti-revolutioniſts ground their hopes ? 
what power is to effect it? Is it external 
or internal? Are Frenchmen or foreigners 
to be the mighty architects in rebuilding 
the old edifice deſtroyed- -by the wanton hands 
of French libertines ? 


H 2 - "2 Beau- 
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M. Beaumetz, in his noble ſpeech againſt 
the ſeizure of the effects of emigrants, has 
combated the idea of foreigners invading 
the liberties of France. He attributes their 
emigration to the ſmall number of Anti- 
revolutioniſts in France. He ſays, They 
have counted the minority, and found it 
contemptible. Do not imagine that fo- 
reigners will be the laſt to calculate. They 
have ſeen, that what was repreſented to 
them as a petty faction, more conſiderable 
by its activity than its number, includes 
all the people of France. The moment 
the emigrants ſaw the impoſſibility of ral- 
lying, within the kingdom, a minority 
capable of making the leaſt reſiſtance, at 
that moment they muſt have loſt all hope 
of finding foreign powers, mad enough to 
ſpill the blood of their troops, in a caſe 
in which they have no intereſt, 


Entertain no apprehenſions of a league 
of foreign powers. Be aſſured, that when 
a whole nation wiſhes to be free, there is 
no power on earth that can hinder it.” 


8 The 
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The enemies of the Revolution in this 
country dream moſt awful dreams, they 
conceive of untold ſwarms of Spaniards, 
Portugueſe, Germans, Ruſſians, Pruffians, 
and I know not who, filling every pro- 
vince of France like Egyptian locuſts, till 
they have deſtroyed and devoured every Re- 
volutioniſt in the land. a 

But, to be ſober, let me aſk the enemies 
of France, who prate of the deſign of fo- 
reigners againſt the Revolution, what fo- 
reign power under heaven can be either fo 
unjuſt, or impolitic, as to interfere in the 
affairs of France? The Revolution has no- 
thing at all to do with foreign politics, but 
is entirely confined to the internal concerns 
of France. It is an event, with which fo- 
reigners have no buſineſs, and, as Beau- 
metz remarks, what foreign powers will be 
mad enough to ſpill the blood of their 
troops in a cauſe in which they have no in- 
tereſt? The Revolution is formidable to no 
Jree nation whatever, it is a Revolution be- 
nign in its very nature and principles, and 

as 
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as it was never intended to deſtroy, but to 
confirm all /aw/ul authority, it muſt be every 
where ſalutary in itseffets.—It will, in pro- 
ceſs of time, enlighten the darkeſt corners 
of the globe, and diffuſe every where the 
ſalutary rays of freedom and happineſs. — - 
What power can oppole ſuch a Revolution, 
without being guilty of the moſt violent 
and egregious acts of injuſtice? 


Nor would foreign interference be leſs 
impolitic than unjuſt, I foreſee, and this 
day foretell, (not by inſpiration, but by 
Judging of the future by the paſt) that the 
very moment any de/potic government draws 
the ſword againſt the liberties of France, 
that moment, and by that very act, that go- 
vernment will “ proclaim liberty to the 
captive, and the ,opening of the priſon to 
them that are bound.” —If the King of 
Spain, or any other crowned tyrant, thinks 
it wiſe to liberate his own flaves, let him 
begin to ſorge chains for freemen; let him 
attempt to rebuild the Baſtile, and he de- 
ſtroys the Inquiſition; let him attempt to 

deſtroy 


1 
deſtroy the rights of Frenchmen, and he 
aſſerts the rights of Spaniards; let him at- 
tempt to make Louis a tyrant, and he be- 
comes himſelf the father of his people 
Political tyrants will be trembling ſpecta- 
tors of thoſe ſtruggles that happen be- 
tw-een the ſubject and the Prince, but they 
will take no fide, becauſe to take either is 


dangerous. 


By this time Mr. Lewis Bourbon, or the 
King of the French, has been taught this 
—An Engliſhman in Paris, informs his 
friend in England, that a report, in that 
city, of the Engliſh having prepared a 
fleet to make war with France, had ex- 
poſed Engliſhmen to the danger of the 
lanternes; but ſuch a report muſt be ab- 
ſurd and ridiculous. Yet, as abſurd as it 
is, the filence of the Miniſter on the in- 
tent of his late armament, the favours 
received by M. de Calonne from people 
above ſtairs, the tacking about of a Bea- 
consfield Vicar, and the thanks he received 
for his ſcurrilous pamphlet, gained the re- 


port 


1 
port ſome credit in this country But in- 
ſtead of the Engliſh oppoſing the Revo- 
lution in France, they have the moft 
pleaſing conceptions of its happy influence ; 
they conſider it fo replete with good to this 
nation, as to demand, not their annual 
commemoration merely, but their ever- 


laſting thankſgiving and joy. 


Let us ſay nothing of that world of po- 
litical light, it has already diffuſed among 
us, the author and guardian of liberty. 


Let us ſay nothing of the horror of in- 
novation; it has annihilated. a horror, 
which has ſanctioned a thouſand evils, be- 
cauſe they were old. Let us fay nothing 
of its conciliating effects upon the two 
nations, by the removal of national preju- 
dices. Let us ſay nothing of the future ſe- 
curity of our rights, ſo often invaded by the 
old tyrannick Government of France ; but 
let us attend to its ſalutary effects in the 


n war, and conſequently in the 
| s | future 
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future ſecurity. of life and property. It 
is an indubitable fact, that in 1688, the 
æra of the Engliſh Revolution, this na- 
tion had no debt. borrowed on parliamen- 
tary ſecurity, for the diſcharge of the in- 
tereſt of which, national taxes were im- 
poſed and mortgaged. 


But wonder, O heaven! and be aſto- 
niſned, O earth! ſince that period, only 
103 years, the government of this country 
has contraſted a debt, to the moderate 
.amount of Two HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
MILLIONS STERLING! methinks I hear 
ſome of you exclaim, INCREDIBLE! how 
has this been done ? what's become of the 
money? — Ah, Sirs, why aſk me! let me 
refer you to a Lord de la Mere, a Harley, 
a Stanhope, a Pelham, a North, a Pitt, 
and a group of Britiſh financiers in the fiye 
reigns. Theſe, no doubt, will tell you, 
that the French, ever reſtleſs and ambi- 
tious, have been always kindling wars in 
this nation, and that, for the purpoſe of 
cutting their throats, we have been obli- 


I ged, 
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ged, for a century paſt, to keep a large 
ſtanding army, that in addition to our own 
ſtrength, we have been obliged to call in 
the aid of Heſſian, Batavian, Ruſſian, Pruſ- 


Aan, and HANOVERIAN hirelings; upon 


whom millions and millions have been ex- 
pended, for their ſingular ſervice in butch- 
ering the French. 


They will tell you, that our German 
poſſeſſions, ſo valuable and precious! have 


been ſo endangered by the perfidy of France, 


that we have been obliged to pay our Ruſ- 
fian guardian 300,000l. per annum, for 
one given period, (three years) and 500,000]. 
per annum for another, beſides 100,000]. 
on the nail. Lord North will tell you, 
that ſuch have been the expences attendant 
upon deſtroying the French (together 
with a few Americans) that he has been 
obliged to borrow at five and a half per 
cent. twelve millions a year, and that a 
premium of nine millions has been paid 
by the public for the loan of twelve. 


Thus 
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Thus it appears, by the teſtimony of the 
ſervants of the crown, that the greateſt 
part of our national debt, together with all 
our load of taxes, originate with the French; 
that the unſupportable burdens under which 
we groan, are the fruits of the perfidy and 
reſtleſs ambition of her old government.— 
But now, thank God, the ſcene is changed! 
hail the Revolution that ſtems the torrent 
of Britiſh blood, provides a ſinking fund 
for the nation, and only beyond the talents 
of a WALPOLE and a PRICE, but even 
beyond the powers of a heaven-born Miniſ- 
ter. No more wars will be undertaken by 


France to gratify the ambition of a Prince, 


taught to conſider the blood of man a pro- 


per offering to his ſacred greatneſs. No 


more wars to ſerve the purpoſe of a French 
Miniſter, wont to plunder his country for 
private advantage, When Louis the Four- 
teenth built the caſtle of Trianon, the 
King and his Miniſter (Louvois) differed 
about the proportion of the windows; Le 
Notre, the Architect, being called to de- 
cide the queſtion, gave it in favour of the 


I 2 King. 
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King. The Miniſter now receiving from 
Louis a public and ſevere reprimand, ſwore, 
that as he had no reſource but war to di- 
vert the attention of his Majeſty from his 
building, war he ſhould have; war was ac- 
cordingly declared in a few months, which 
coſt the nation thouſands of lives and 
millions of treaſure.— This is a caſe that 
will never more take place in France. 
There will be no wars there, but wars con- 
ſented to by the people, at whoſe expence 
they are undertaken, by whoſe blood they 
are carried on, and on whom all the ca- 
lamities of war muſt fall. 


This being the caſe, we may reſt aſſured, 
no wars will be carried on but what are 
founded in neceſſity and juſtice. —If England, 
therefore, does not change fides, and be- 
come perfidious inſtead of France; if ſhe 
avoids that reſtleſs ambition ſhe has ſpilt 
ſeas of blood, and ſpent millions of money 
to correct, we ſhall in future live as ſiſter 
nations, with no emulation, but that of 
provoking to love and good works. 

3 And 


| 


An effulgence ſo mild, with a luſtre ſo bright, 


His creation, benign, the CRxA rox beholds, 


1 
And are theſe the fruits we derive from 


the Revolution in France? who then ſhall 
condemn our effuſions of joy? tis rational, 


tis religious to ſing. 


O'er the vine-cover'd hills and gay regions of 
France, 
See the day-ſtar of liberty riſe; 
Through the clouds of detraction unwearied ad- 
vance, | | 
And hold its new courſe thro' the ſkies, 


All Europe with wonder ſurveys; | 
And from deſerts of darkneſs and dungeons of 
| night, 

Contends for a ſhare of the blaze. * 
In the records of time, 2 new æta unfolds, 

All nature exults in its birth; 


And gives a new charter to earth, 


O catch its high import, ye winds as ye blow ! 
O bear it ye waves as ye roll! | 
From regions that feel the ſun's vertical glow, 
To the fartheſt extremes of the pole. 
EQUAL 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Equat RIGHTS, EQVAL LAws, to the nations 
around, | | 
Prack and FRIENDSHIP its precepts impart, 


And wherever the ſootſteps of Man ſhall be found, 


May he bind the decree on his heart. 


From my heart I fear that the ruin of 
this nation had been inevitable but for the 
Revolution in France: I am now but 43 
years of age, yet I cannot conceive how 
my laſt child could have arrived at the ſame 


age, without ſecing the government of 


England, had ſhe gone on in her old line 
of politicks, a bankrupt. At the end of 
the war, which was terminated the year I 
was born, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the national debt was not more than 70 
millions, and fince that time, only 43 
years, we have added 180 millions more to 
the load, Add to this, in the year 1834, 
180 millions more, and then fay what na- 
tion .could bear the load ? what Miniſter 
could find taxes to pay the annual intereſt ? 


Hail 
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Hail the Revolution! which relieves our 
minds from every apprehenſion of increaſ- 
ing burdens, and opens a pleaſing proſpect 
of a ſpeedy alleviation. As it has ever been 
the province of war to drain nations, both 
of blood and treaſure, how juſtly may we 
expect, that future peace and amity with 
the French nation, will redreſs thoſe griev- 
ances, of which a century of war has given 
reaſon to complain ! | 


Thus iudirectiy intereſted in the Revolu- 
tion of France, intereſted in its ect, and 
partakers of its fruit, there can be no reaſon 
to ſuppole the Britiſh Government beholds 
it with averſion. Rather, we may ſup- 
| poſe, his Majeſty and his ſervants, the 
Clergy and the Laity, muſt admire a Revo- 
lution, that prevents one here—The Peer 
and the Prelate have had their fears; but 
it is no new thing for GuILT to inſpire 
fear, where no fear is. —Theſe too, have 
been ſtrengthened by the raillery of Burke; 
but we forgive him. When he inks he'll 


repent, 
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repent, and wiſh, with Rocheſter, he could 
wnwrite his writings. Whenever I am 
made Biſhop of Durham, or Wincheſter, 
(and who can tell? fitneſs is nothing in a 
Government of Grace} I will give Mr, 
Burke this counſel; Friend Burke, before 
you fit down in future to ſcrutinize the 
meaſures of a great nation, and to damn 
them in the groſs, take this advice— 
% Whatſoever things are true, whatſoever 
things are honeſt, whatſoever things are 
juſt, whatſoever things are pure, whatſoever 
things are lovely, whatſoever things are of 
good report, if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praiſe, THINK ON THESE 
THIN Gs.“ Thus taught, he would ex- 
habit to the world the imitable virtues of a 
neighbouring nation, and a Chriſtian man- 
tle would conceal her defects. He 
would teach the world, that the glo- 
rious Revolution now in queſtion, can 
have nothing to fear from foreign attacks; 


that all tyrannic powers mult ſtand off, 
awed 
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awed by the ſure effects of 7heir interfer» 
ence, and that all free governments muſt 
admire, and AID. 


As the Revolution has nothing to dread 
from the interpoſition of FOREIGNERS, 
where then refides that mighty HgRcuLEs, 
that formidable power, which excites the 
hopes, and inſpires the fears of the foes 
and friends of freedom ? 


If there exiſts no power cut of France, 
that can deſtroy its new conſtitution, if it 
be deſtroyed, it muſt be by internal ene- 
mies; Frenchmen muſt conſpire againſt 
their own rights, and be the dreadful in- 
ſtruments of their own ruin. oy 
| * 

That great numbers of Frenchmen are 
ſo diſpoſed, is a fact eſtabliſhed by- too 
powerful evidence to be denied by any; 
but thoſe furious madmen, though ſuf- 
fered to be at large among their country- 
men, or to roam among 300 German 
Princes, with ſupplications and prayers, 
K have 
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have been wiſely deprived of every inſtru- 
ment of ruin, but the malignancy of their 
own wicked wills. 


While the old government of France re- 
mained, one part of the community poſſeſ- 1] 
ſed power ſufficient to deſtroy the liberties 
of the other; but the complete ruin of the 
old ſyſtem has ſo effectually weakened the 
hands of tyranny, as to render liberty per- 
manent and ſecure. —The firſt grand ſtep- 
towards this, was the overthrow of ſe- 
parate chambers, and the union of the 
three orders in one National Aſſembly. 
The Commons well knew, that the 
Clergy and Nobility were intereſted in the 
perpetuity of thoſe abuſes which ought to 
be reformed, they knew that their poſſeſ- 
ſion of two equal and independent voices, 
muſt render their exertions inſignificant, or R 
uſeleſs; therefore, they were determined 
| not to act at all, till they could act to pur- 
| poſe. They knew as well as the Duke 
| of Luxemburg, that the ſupport of 46 


j ' ſolute monarchy depended on the diviſion 
| of 
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of the States General, that the orders di- 
vided muſt be ſubject to the crown, but 
when united, its authority would be ſove- 
reign, and its power irreſiſtible; the Com- 
mons knowing this, remained in a wiſe and 
maſterly inactivity, till, by the union of 
the orders, they had poſſeſſed the nation of 

SOVEREIGN AUTHORITY and IRRESIST= 
 IBLE POWER. 
— 
The ſuppreſſion of hereditary nobility; 
and of the law of primogenitureſhip; the 
abolitgg fall rights of nominating officers 
in th Municipal Government, hitherto 
exerciſed as attached to the poſſeſſion of cer- 
tain lands ; or to the functions of the com- 
mandant of a province; or to a Biſhoprick, 
or Archbiſhoprick; or as held by any other 
title whateverFthe abolition of feudal rights; 
of the of main-morte; of pluralities 
of benetiEes; of all penſions not earned by 
actual ſervice; of wardenſhips, trading 
companies, corporations, and all excluſive 
privileges; and the vaſt abridgement of 
the royal prerogative, are all the moſt glo- 
; rious 
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rious acts of fore/jght ! acts, for the preven- 


tion of evil, by depriving them of power R, 
who, hereafter, might have a wiLL to de- 


. roy the new government. 


Adieu monopolies and charters, 
Sold for ſupport by men in place; 
Adieu ſtars, ſcutcheons, titles, garters, 
That veil the idle from dilgrace. 
4 


Adieu your ines on feudal tenures, 


Intails, church! leaſes, game-righyy on, 
Your parchment records now 


"y 

Adieu your Prebends, Chapters, Deans, 
Your ſpiritual juriſdiction, 

Your teſts, and all your ways and means 
To keep poor conſcience in reſtriction, 


* 


Though there are ſtill A. 
its in France, they are ſmitten on the 
ch:ek-bone, ABOLITION has broken the 
teeth of the ungodly.—They may buz 
about the nition like a ſwarm of hornets, 
and affright the timorous with their noiſe, 


but 
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but they cannot hurt—abolition has drawn 
their ſtings—abolition has torn out their 
very vitals, they are nothing but an igniſ- 
fatuus, will-with-a-wiſp, an appearance 
without ſubſtance. They are walking 


ghoſts, which may terrify and alarm chil- 
dren, but can do no hurt. 


Beſides all this prevention by foreßght, 
France & now in tft poſſeſſion of thoſe 
guardians of liberty, which muſt render 
every attempt ata Coun terſvol ution child- 
iſh andy Q.—The g body of the 
French, like the Engliſh and others, have 
for a long ſeries of years been bewildered 
in political darkneſs and lil Iſrael of old 
have been deſtroyed for lack of knowledge. 


Ah, Pger FfEnchmen ! long ignorant of 
their own gſh97 ity, they have bowed to one 
uſurped; Tgnorant of their own importance 

and natural equality, they have ſuffered 
themſelves to be inſulted, and oppreſſed 
by titular tyrants, the voracious conſumers 


of 
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of the fruit of their toil; ignorant of the 
end of political inſtitutions, they have ſuf- 
fered them to invade and plunder, rather than 
protect; ignorant of their own ſtrength, 
they have put forth no exertions in defence 


of their rights. 


But, O happy nation! viſited by the il- 
luminating rays of Monteſquieu, Voltaire, 
Roufleau, D'Membert, Boulanger, Helve- 
tius, Buffon, Bailli, Marmontel, Diderot, 
Raynal, and Wi , the ſcales ate now fal- 
len from their . and then boaſt, 
with the man in the Goſpel, One ing 
we know, that whereas we were once blind 
now we ſce. 


* 


Theſe, as Mr. Courtenay well obſerves, 
have with combined force, aſſailgd and un- 
ſettled the conſecrated opinielly 


: of ages 3 
the venerable Gothic ſtructure has been 
ſhaken to its very foundation, the ſacred 
edifice has been laid low, and democracy has 
dedicated a temple to liberty on its ruins — 
Theſe have been the inſtruments cf in- 
forming 


(-7* 
forming the French, and of contributing 


in different ways to diffuſe the principles 
of liberty among them, 


In this diffuſion of knowledge, the 
French are bleſſed; a barrier againſt every 
attempt at a Counter- Revolution. For 
a nation to love Liberty,” ſays M. de Ia 
Fayette, * it is ſufficient that ſhe hnows it ; 
and for her to be free, it is ſufficient that 
ſhe wills it,” The French both now and 

| love, they will and have.” Liberty is ſo dear 
an object, that with them Mfe is a bawble, 
"7 in compitiſon of it; a death an evil 
tenfold leſs formidable than tyrants chains. 


Till their wiſdom ſhall Menerate into 
ancient folly; till they are taught by their 
guides, to call evil good, and good evil; 
till they become ſo fooliſh, as to prefer a 
hovel to à palace, they never will find 
hands enough in France, to gather up the 
ruins of the old government, in order to 
reconſtruct the ancient edifice. 


= Thoſe,” 
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% Thoſe,” ſays Mr. Paine, „who talk of 
a Counter- revolution in France, ſhew how 
little they underſtand of man. There does 
not exiſt, in the compaſs of language, an 
arrangement of words to expreſs ſo much 
as the means of effecting a Counter-revo- 
Jution; the means muſt be an obliteratinn 
of knowledge ; and it has never yet been 
diſcovered how to make man u#bnow his 
knowledge, or unthink his thoughts.” On 
this ground the Revolution is ſecure. 


The gloriou$ Revolution has much to 
expect, in point bf permanence, from the 
happy unity and concord that prevails in the 
vaſt reforming body. 

* + 4 

So many difficulties were to be ſur- 
mounted, and ſuch formidable power teſiſt- 
ed, in forming the new government of 
France, that had there not been a coali- 
tion of men and of talents, it had never 
been effected: in ſuch a work there was 
need of every head and Band. Of this the 
National Aſſembly were not ignorant, and 

therefore 


5 
therefore have endeavoured to unite the 
whole nation in the common cauſe. 


As the French reformers ſaw they 
wanted the ſtrength of union, and a com- 
bination of powers, to begin this great 
work, ſo have they wiſely conſidered, that 
it muſt be conſummated and rendered per- 
fect by the ſame force. 


They have not loſt fight of the bottles 
floating on the ſea, and telling each other, 
„If we claſh: we break; they knew diſ- 
cord and diviſion to be the parents of diſ- 
ſolution, that a houſe divided againſt it- 
ſelf cannot ſtand, that where envy and 
ſtriſe is, there is confuſion and every evil 
work. They know what Burke has now 
forgot, that the veſſel of ſtate muſt ſail 
calmly on, when borne along by the ſtream 
.of public opinion, 

On theſe principles has the nation acted, 
and accordingly, we find every thing done, 
-in the buſineſs of equalization, and in the 
L territorial 
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territorial diuiſon of the kingdom, in the 
judicial and eccleſiaſtical organization, in their 
ſeveral wiſe and maſterly addreſſes, and in 
every thing elſe, to “keep the unity of 
the ſpirit in the bonds of peace,” 8 


Thanks be to God, theſe endeavours 
have not been in vain! inſtead of the na- 
tion being torn to pieces by a mb of demo- 
cracies, we ſee a union of hearts that no- 
thing but heaven can excell. 


We ſee the meaſures of the Aſſembly 
ſanctioned and applauded by the whole na- 
tion. Acclamations of joy attend their 
decrees, which ſound from the Thuilleries 
to the extremeſt province in France. Two 
millions of diſſenters from the national re- 
ligion, (not embittered againſt the Govern- 
ment as in this country, by being con- 
demned without trial, and puniſhed with- 
out crime) forget all differences in religion, 
and unite hand and heart, in ſupport of the 


common cauſe, in ſupport of a conſtitution 
gp of 


. 


of conſiſtency and juſtice, which knows no 
man but in the character of a citizen. 

A ſpirit of ſympathy with the national 
ſpirit runs through the whole army, and 
in the ſcattered cities of Rennes, Bour- 
deaux, Lyons and Grenoble, we find, 


The ſoldiers to a man forſake 

The tyrant's cauſe, and changing ſtation, 
With fellow citizens partake, 

The joy of a delivered nation. 


No leſs than 1 50,000 of theſe fine fel- 
lows riſe at the ſame moment to noble diſ 
obedience, and refuſe to reſiſt the virtuaus 
inſurrections of their fellow citizens. Add 
to theſe things the multiplied millions of 
oaths by which all %% eriptions of people 
have bound themſelves to ſupport their 
nation and their rights. 


Againſt ſuch a combination of eh, ta- 
Jents, wealth, and blozd, in the name of 
common ſenſe, what INTERNAL FACTION 


ſhall be able to ſtand ? 
* L 2 France, 
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France, ſo united, an attempt at a Coun- 
ter-revolution muſt be downright preſump- 
tion, and as childiſh and ſilly, as an attempt 
with a cockleſhell to empty the mighty 
ocean. — The whole French nation, wiſhing 
to be free, and thus uniting to effect their 
wiſhes, may ſet every power, whether o- 


reign or domeſtic at defiance. 


Let the Prince de Conde erect a ſtandard 
for his royal couſin where and when he 
pleaſes; let him increaſe his army till it vies 
with the ſtars in number; let his troops be 
all generals in diſcipline and furies 'in com- 


bat; let the troops of Spain and German 


hirelings iſſue from their infernal cells to 
cait about firebrands, arrows, and death; 
let M. de Calonne try his utmoſt efforts; 
let him rouſe the Prince, the Prieſthood, 
and the Nobles, by repreſenting to their 
view the horrors of degraded dignity, plun- 
dered inheritance and deſtroyed power ; let 
him proclaim the ſympathy of royal hearts, 
and the wiſh of Europe to reſtore fallen ty- 
ranny; let poor M. Bouille muſter all his 
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force at Luxembourg, and Monſieur and de 
Artois at Bruſſels; let them expect much 
from their own zeal and more from Louis ; 
but all will not do, 'tis a loſt cauſe for ever! 
and for ever ! Babylon 1s fallen, is fallen to 
i riſe no more | The ſituation of Anti-revo- 
lutioniſts borders upon hell, it is a ſituation 
of deſpair ! If they look upward, heaven 
affords no hope! heaven's too good. If 
they look downward, hell may flatter, but 
cannot help, hell's too impotent. If they 


look to earth, there is no help there, carth's 
too wile. 


| 
| 


One individual of mankind has the bold. 
nels to announce, that rather than pay 
taxes to invade the liberties of France, he 
will bed and board in our Engliſh Baſtile, 
rebuilt to be tenanted by the wretch ſq 

q | daring as to libel the Queen of FRANCE, 


FINIS. 
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